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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, EIGHTH MONTH 1%, 1307. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING 


Indiana Yearly Meeting will convene at Waynes- | 


ville, Ohio, Eighth month 19th, 1907. Meeting for 
Ministers and Elders on Seventh-day preceding 
(17th) at 2 p. m. 


Those coming on what is known as the Little | 


Miami Railroad, by Xenia, arrive at Corwin 9.02 
a. m. and 5.46 p. m.; by Cincinnati 9.54 a. m. and 
2.46 p. m. 


Those wishing to come by Dayton to Lytle, three | 


and one half miles from Waynesville, can ascertain 


when trains leave Dayton for Lytle by inquiring | 


at Ticket Offices: D. & X. T. 23 Ludiow Street, 
Areade Building; C. X._ & D. Union Depot. 
Arrangements will be made for these to get to 
Waynesville. 


We hope Friends of other Yearly Meetings will 


feel drawn to meet with us, and any expecting to | 


do so will confer a favor by informing the commit- 
tee on arrangements. 


ELIZABETH B. MoorRE Chairman. 


fs L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples 
1515 Walnut St., 


Phila., Pa. 


SUMMER SALE 
OF WATCHES 


ENS Elgin or Waltham open 
face watch in nickle case 
$5.00 
LADIES 14 Karat gold fifteen 
jeweled watch $18.00 


GEO. C. CHILD 
20 South 10th Street 


Established 1810 
on North 2nd Street 


Finest Watch Repairing 
in Philadelphia 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EXTRA VALUE 


—, 

A limited number of 
Ladies’ 14 kt. gold open 
face watches. 15-jewel 
movements, at $20.00, 
including monogram. 
Exceptional value at 
this price. 


RIGGS @® BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watc es, Diamonds, etc. 








Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 








WANTED. 


ANTED—BY A FRIENDS’ FAMILY OF 

three, living in the country, a capable woman 
to assist with the housekeeping and the care of 
an invalid. Address Miss M. A. Gilpin, Brighton, 
Maryland. 


WANTED BY A WOMAN WITH  EX- 

perience, a position as companion, or 
mother’s helper in a small family. Address: No. 
89, this office. 


EFINED WOMAN, ‘PRACTICAL NURSE, 
wishes care of invalid or feeble person, or 
mother’s helper with young children, near or in 
Philadelphia preferred. Address, Box 83, Mickle- 
ton, New Jersey. 


ANTED—A RELIABLE PERSON TO 
assist with housekeeping in a family of two 
adults. For particulars apply, 3729 North 16th St. 


ANTED INFORMATION—INFORMATION 
wanted of the whereabouts of William 
Knight, son of the late Thomas Knight, whose 
widow married a person named Elkinton. Please 
reply as soon as possible to A. K. T., 315 N. 35th 
Street, West Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


OARDING—ROOM, PRIVATE BATH AND 
board in adult family in Germantown. Apply 
W. D. W., 222 Market Street, Phila. 


IT PAYS 


to advertise in Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Our friends are finding this out and are 
filling our advertising pages. A one, 
inch insertion 70 cents; six insertions, 
$3.75; thirteen insertions (three months)- 
$8.20; one year, $29.00. Try Us. 


§. F. Balderston’s Son, 
Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila. 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee 
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BUCK HILL FALLS 


It has been dry in the Poconos dry and cool. 
The streams are all low, even the Buck Hill, 
which is remarkably uniform in its flow. To 
compensate, guests in the Inn and cottages have 
enjoyed fine, cool, dry days and nights for several 
weeks, so that memories of the “dripping June”’ 
are becoming dim. The maximum temperature 
so far this summer is 85° in Seventh month. 


Charles W. Palmer’s nature talks and 
continue to be popular and largely attended. 


walks 


Several good cottages are for rent for Ninth and 
Tenth months. We give the names here, and 
particulars next week :—** Darby,” Lot 108: 
“Sunset,” Lot 10; “‘ Floralha Lodge,” Lot 18: 
“ Waldeck,”’ Lot 31; and “Sylvan Lodge,” Lot 
107. For further details address the Philadelphia 
office. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NATHANIEL E. JANNEY 
Real Estate Broket 


1002 PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
15th and Chestnut Sts. 


Sales Rentals Collections Mortgages 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE 
Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 


In use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 
All grocers sell it. Free samples mailed. 


Depot, No. 233 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 


Meeting Houses. 


We have eight new views 
in our collection of Meeting 
House Post Cards,—Byberry, 
Providence, Norristown, Up- 
per Dublin, Valley, Schuyikill, 
Willistown and Exeter. 

They are half-tone reproduc- 
tions from photographs and nice- 

ly printed. We will mail all 


eight postpaid for 20 cents. The 
whole list ot 24 views for 50 cts. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING 
N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., 
Philadelphia. 
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INTELLIGENCER. 


Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 


OFFICERS. 


Rowland Comley 
President. 


Hugh Mclivain, 
lst Vice-Prest. 


Walter H. Lippincott, 
2d Vice-Prest. 
William Bradway, 


Trust Officer 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Bunting, Solicitor. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. . 


coum School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and th , prepar- 
ing students either for business tno oa epee’ 
‘or catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 


Inspection invited at this time with view 
of entering pupils for 1907-08. 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 
Telephone, G town 8947—A. 


anneal Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. 


Primary 


and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- | 


cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, oe Pa. 


“LITERATURE POR LITTLE FOLKS.”’ | 


poems for children, compiled by Elizabeth Lloyd. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


“THE OLD RED SCHOOL HOUSE,”’ by Fliz- | 


abeth Lloyd. A book that boys and girls enjoy. 
Reduced te 50 cents, including postage. 
by Friends’ Book Association. 


For sale | 


We emphasize particularly 


the convenience of our location 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $125,000 


JOSEPH T. BUNTING, of Hannis, Williams & 


DiREcToRs. 


J. Gibson Mcllvain 
David L. Lukens 
Joseph E. Haines 
Charles M. Biddle 
Frank H. Wood 
Hugh Mcllvain 
Walter H. Lippincott 
Charles A. Longstreth 
Edmund Webster 
Charles Major 

E. Lawrence Fell 
Rowland Comly 
William Bradway 
George M. Bunting 
Walter Clothier 


NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET 


Send for catalogue. | 


| 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 

Those having yn ot of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. ¥. 


A Boarding and hool for Boys and Girls, 
under the iain is She e hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Powarkable health 


reco) School adv: home 
Tes Ontthe privilege ig esse 2 E Seatleee, 
Board and tuition, $250. 
A. DAYIS saan, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. ¥. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, Westchester County, New York 


Home School for boys and girls. 37th year 
under care of Society of Friends. Opens Septem- 
ber 23rd. 32 miles from New York. 600 feet ele- 
vation. 40 acres Exceptional health record. 
Thorough preparation for any college or technical 
school. Commercial course, gardening, art, elo- 
cution, vocal and instrumental music. Separate 
home and Home Mother for young children. Sum- 
mer camp for boys. Terms, $250 to $375. Address 
for catalog, 


W. James Crist, A.M., Principal 


Stenographer 


Chas. R. Blenis, Supt., Box M 


GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 


Telephone 


Ferris &Teach. Brinters 


Embossed Work (the quality mark) 


With printing, perhaps, more than with any other manufac- 
tured commodity, the product can be cheapened below any 
standard of quality. Wedo not solicit cheap work. Some of our 
customers are those who have tried cheap printers and been 
disappointed. We shall be glad to show samples of our work. 


27 and 29 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILA. Both Phones. 
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“Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 


, 2 , PHILADELPHIA, 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


GOOD WORDS.—XXIX. 


At another place, I heard some of the magistrates 
said amongst themselves, ‘‘If they had money enough, 
they would hire me to be their minister.’’ This was 
where they did not well understand us and our prin- 
ciples; but when I heard of it I said, ‘‘It was time 
for me to be gone; for if their eye was so much on 
me, or any of us, they would not come to their own 
teacher.”’ For this thing (hiring ministers) had 
spoiled many, by hindering them from improving 
their own talents; whereas, our labor is to bring 
every one to their own teacher in themselves. 


GEORGE Fox. 


A CONTENTED MIND. 


No longer forward nor behind 
I look in hope or fear, 

But, grateful, take the good I find, 
The best of now and here. 


All as God wills, who wisely heeds 
To give or to withhold, 

And knoweth more of all my needs 
Than all my prayers have told. 


Enough that blessings undeserved, 
Have marked my erring track ; 

That wheresoe’er my feet have swerved, 
His chastening turned me back ; 


That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood, 

Making the springs of time and sense, 
Sweet with eternal good. 


— Whittier. 
From ‘‘My Psalm.’’ 


THE SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE III. 


Six weeks have now elapsed since the formal 
opening of the Conference, and its four Commis- 
sions and seven Sub-Commissions have had four 
weeks for the furtherance of their labors. The 
results of their labors have disappointed many ar- 
dent supporters of the peace movement, and the 
attitude of apparent inactivity or opposition on 
the part of the English delegation has been criti- 
cized with especial severity both on the Continent 
and in England. I believe that this criticism has 
been due partly to the fact that the peace world 
had very high expectations of the work of the 
English delegation, appointed as it was by a Lib- 
eral government which made a strong stand for 
the discussion by the Conference of the question 
of limiting the growth of expenditures for arma- 
ments, and headed as it is by Sir Edward Fry, a 
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member of the Society of Friends. How far this 
criticism is just or unjust may be better deter- 
mined a fortnight or two later and I will revert to 
it then in speaking of some of the more interest- 
ing personalities among the delegates. The ene- 
mies of the peace movement have seized every op- 
portunity, of course, to ridicule the ‘‘slowness’’ 
and ‘‘futility’’ of the Conference, and have en- 
deavored by caricature, misinformation, and edi- 
torial leaders, to make it seem and result in a fail- 
ure. Without attempting to say what it should 
have done by this time, or will do within the 
three or four weeks which are still generally as- 
signed to its continuance, I will endeavor to state 
for the Intelligencer’s readers what has actually 
been accomplished; and I believe that that state- 
ment will afford just ground for gratitude and 
encouragement. 


WAR UPON THE SEA. 


The most apparent progress has been made by 
the III Commission, of which Count Tornielli of 
Italy is president, and which has in charge the 
question of alleviating the evils of warfare upon 
the oceans. It has discussed, revised and recom- 
mended to the Conference the application to mari- 
time warfare of the so-called Genevan Conventions, - 
which were adopted for terrestrial warfare in 
1864 and revised in 1906. The Conference, at its 
third plenary session on the 20th instant, unani- 
mously adopted [Bolivia and Uraguay not respond- 
ing to the roll call] the Commission’s report on the 
Genevan Conventions. It is true that some reser- 
vations were made before the vote, among them 
being two by Turkey and Persia, who prefer the 
Crescent and the Red Lion or the Sun, respective- 
ly, instead of the Red Cross, as the ensign pro- 
tecting hospital ships. But the prime victory has 
been won, on the sea as on the land, for human 
kindness and medical science over the savage 
brutalities of war. 

On the question of bombardment, too, some 
progress has been made. The United States, 
Spain, Italy, Holland, and Russia, proposed plans 
for restricting bombardment, and these, welded 
into one, and slightly amended, have been adopted 
by the sub-commission. These restrictions in- 
clude the prohibition of the bombardment of 
ports, towns, cities, dwellings, or buildings, 
which are not defended; the prohibition of giving 
over to pillage even places taken by assault; and 
the requirement that, in case of bombardment of 
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fortified places, due warning and reasonable delay 
be granted by the bombarding ship or ships. The 
opposition to this last requirement on the part of 
the English Captain Ottley, supported by the Jap- 
anese delegate, is one of the reasons why the Eng- 
lish delegation is being so severely criticized, and 
why the final adoption by the Conference of the 
restrictions on bombardment is as yet by no means 
certain, although quite probable. 

The menace to peaceful ships from floating 
mines is also in a fair way to be greatly restricted, 
and this largely by England’s aid. England has 
proposed to limit the placing of mines to the ter- 
ritorial waters of besieged forts, to prohibit their 
use for blockade against commerce, to require due 
notice to neutrals of their use, and to prohibit the 
use of any which do not lose their power of ex- 
plosion at the moment when they are detached. 
Brazil, as spokesman for the ‘‘ weaker powers,’’ is 
pleading for the right of neutrals to use mines for 
purpose of defense; and Japan and Italy argue for 
the permission of mines which must explode with- 
in a given time, say one hour, after they are de- 
tached. How essential it is to curb the terrible 
menace of these ‘‘dynamitards of civilization’’ is 
plain‘from the fact that about 25 peaceful ships 
have been destroyed by mines floating in Eastern 
waters since the close of the Japanese-Russian 
War. One of these ships was blown up and thir- 
teen lives lost by a mine floating a distance of 
forty marine leagues from its original ‘‘bed’’ and 
two full years after the close of the war in which 
it was sunk. 

Gratifying progress may be reported, also, in the 
discussion and increasing agreement upon the defini- 
tion of contraband, the process of blockade, the treat- 
ment of belligerents ships in neutral waters,and the 
transformation of merchant vessels, into battleships. 

WAR UPON THE LAND. 

The Second Commission, over whose two sub-com- 
missions a Belgian anda Hollander preside, has 
decided upon some ameliorations in the condition 
of prisoners of war, of non-combatants inhabiting 
territories invaded, and upon some rights and 
duties of neutral states and subjects. The two 
questions which have aroused the most interest in 
the work of this Commission have to do with the 
use of “inhuman balls’’ and the formal declaration 
ofwar. It has been widely stated and believed 
that France, Germany and the United States have 
decided to use, and that England is on the point 
of deciding to use a bullet which is ‘‘inhuman’’ 
because of the needless suffering and death which 
it inflicts. This report, and the use of ‘“‘dum- 
dum’’ bullets have caused the Commission to make 
one more effort, as was done at St. Petersburg in 
1868 and at The Hague in 1899, to prevent the use 
of ‘‘inhuman balls.’’ The United States delega- 
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tion has proposed that a prohibition be passed 
against ‘‘the use of balls which inflict uselessly 
cruel wounds, such as explosive balls, and in gen- 
eral every kind of balls which transcends the limit 
necessary for putting a man immediately out of 
the battle.’’ This phraseology would seem to be 
sufficiently broad—admitting the use of bullets at 
all!—and it seems probable that it will be adopted. 
But it is criticized on the ground that it will not 
prevent the use of the new bullets with pointed 
ends and the rotating bullets which, it is said, the 
four countries above named are about to intro- 
duce into their military equipment. 

France proposed to the Commission that a defi- 
nite declaration of war be required before hostilites 
are commenced, and that immediate notice of the 
state of war be given to the other nations. Ger- 
many warmly seconded this proposition, and the 
Commission has adopted it almost unanimously, 
only two votes being adverse and two delegations 
not voting. When the vote was cast, General 
Porter made the observation that ‘‘according to 
the U. S. Constitution the right of declaring war 
appertains to the Congress, but he saw therein no 
obstacle to the affirmative vote which he cast for 
the delegation.’’ Holland made the additiona] 
proposal that at least twenty-four hours’ delay be 
required between the declaration and the com- 
mencement of hostilities; but this was voted down 
in the Commission,—16 no, 14 aye, and 5 not vot- - 
ing. Russia’s proposal that certain days of 
grace be given to merchant ships in hostile ports 
is still under consideration. 

The first subject assigned to the Commission on 
warfare upon land was ‘“‘warfare from the uir by 
means of balloons.’? The Conference of 1899 con- 
demned the launching of projectiles and explosives 
from balloons; but this one of its agreements was 
signed by the powers for a term of only five years, 
which expired three years ago. During the past 
three years, great progress seems to have been 
made in the making of inventions for utilizing 
the air, as well as the land and the sea, for pur- 
poses of warfare. Recent news items relate that 
a military balloon in Germany, controlled at will, 
has aspeed of thirty miles an hour; that the 
French Prime Minister and Minister of War have 
spent two hours in the air in ‘‘La Patrie,”’ sailing, 
or flying, around Paris in any desired direction, or 
at any desired altitude and speed; and that the 
French government has decided to organize a 
corps of twenty ‘‘military aerostats’’ to operate on 
the Eastern frontiers. In face of such news as 
this, the failure of the Conference to take any 
action in regard to warfare in or from the air, has 
made two diverse impressions. According to some 
critics, its neglect of this matter and its devotion 
to questions dealing with present modes of war- 
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fare, is like the laying down of rules regulating 
stage-coaches after the introduction of locomo- 
tives. While other critics aver that the untram- 
meled developments of ‘‘airy warfare’’ will prove 
the only great remedy of humanity for armaments 
on land and sea. But to most people it would 
surely seem that armaments in the air would be 
no whit better than terrestrial ones; and it is to 
be hoped that at least Belgium’s proposal of the 
26th instant to renew the five years’ prohibition of 
1899 will be accepted. 

This letter is already sufficiently long, and I 
must defer to a later one some of the most inter- 
esting and probably the most important topics 
which have come up for discussion. Among 
these may be mentioned here: the gallant struggle 
made by our Ambassador Choate to prohibit the 
capture or injury of the private property of bellig- 
erents on the high seas, and the veiled attack 
upon the United States’ recent policy made by 
Perez Triana of Columbia; the proposal of Ger- 
many’s first delegate, Marshal von Bieberstein, to 
establish a permanent high court of appeal for 
cases of prizes captured at sea, and the eloquent 
speech made by the same delegate in accepting 
the United States’ plan for a permanent court of 
arbitration; the splendid efforts of our General 
Porter and Dr. Drago of Argentina to restrict or 
prohibit the use of force for the collection of 
debts; the long and animated speech of Ruy Bar- 
bosa of Brazil in favor of prohibiting annexation 
of territory without recourse to arbitration; the 
attempt of Ambassador Choate to increase the 
activity of the famous Commission of Inquiry es- 
tablished by the First Conference; and above all 
the United States’ proposition of the 9th instant 
to establish a permanent court of arbitration. 
The Limitation of Armaments and the Extension 
of Arbitration are doubtless the two topics in 
which the lovers of peace the world over are at 
present the most interested. An evidence of the 
special interest in Arbitration taken by our own 
Society at present is a communication from the 
Representative Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting which I have just received for presenta- 
tion to our delegates from the United States. It has 
come at a most opportune moment, and will, I 
doubt not, give aid and encouragement to our 
delegates in furthering the plan of Arbitration 
which they have presented to the conference. 

Wo. I. HULL. 

The Hague, Seventh Month 28th. 


Say, what is prayer, when it is prayer indeed, 

The mighty utterance of a mighty need? 

The man is praying who doth press with might 

Out of his darkness into God’s own light. 
—French., 
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THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION.—Coneluded. 


[Read at a monthly meeting of the Friends of Toronto, 
Canada, held at the home of William G. Brown, at Balmy 
Beach, on Lake Ontario, Seventh month 17th. by Capt. R. 
C. Cockerill. ] 

Other religious movements which throw light 
on the origin of religions are the Taeping agita- 
tion in China, and the Bab movement in Persia. 
Both of these occurred in the nineteenth century, 
so that we are able to study them closely. The 
founder of the Taeping movement was Hung sen 
tsuen, a native of Hua-sien in the Kwang-Tang 
province. He was born in 1813, and was fairly 
well educated in the Chinese fashion, but failed 
to take his degree in 1837. He had previously 
visited Canton in 1833, obtained a copy of the 
Bible and studied Christianity. After failing to 
pass his examinations he fell sick, and during his 
illness believed that Shang-ti, the God of Heaven, 
visited him, and called upon him to found a king- 
dom of God in China. He started preaching and 
made converts to his new religion. These con- 
verts were called God-worshippers. In 1846, he 
revisited Canton, and applied to a Mr. Roberts, an 
American Baptist missionary, for baptism asa 
Christian. This was refused him, for while mis- 
sionaries can ask the Chinese to become worship- 
pers of the God of the Jews, the idea that the lat- 
ter can also be the God of the Chinese is extreme- 
ly distasteful to them. Hung sen tsuen, therefore, 
returned to his native place in 1848, and con- 
tinued preaching by himself. In 1851, he styled 
himself the ‘‘Tien Wang,’’ or Heavenly King. 
His followers now numbered about 5,000 men, and 
began to attract the notice of the authorities. The 
latter foolishly attempted to suppress the move- 
ment by force. Then Hung sen tsuen, abandon- 
ing the peaceful method of propagation, met force 
with force. Thus began the Taeping rebellion, 
which General Gordon was instrumental in sup- 
pressing in 1864. It ended with the treacherous 
betrayal and massacre of the Chinese worshippers 
of God by Chinese Imperial troops led by British 
officers. And yet we still have the face to send 
Christian missionaries to China! 

I should have explained before that Tien Wang 
taught belief in one God, the Heavenly Father, and 
in Jesus, our Elder Brother. His doctrines had 
therefore much in common with Unitarianism. 
But after his repulse by the Christian missionaries 
he preached what was practically Mahomedanism, 
including polygamy. Now that he is dead I un- 
derstand that he is himself worshipped as an in- 
carnation of God. You who are students of com- 
parative religion will have no difficulty in under- 
standing this curious transformation of which we 
have several examples in Christianity, Hinduism 
and Buddhism. 
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The other religion I mentioned, Babism, is an off- 
shoot of Mahomedanism. It was founded by Mirza 
Ali Muhamed in 1844. He proclaimed a New Dis- 
pensation to supersede Mahomedanism and called 
himself the Bab or Gate by which people should in 
future go to God and Heaven. Not unnaturally 
the Mahomedans objected to the new faith, and per- 
secuted his followers, but the more they were perse- 
cuted the stronger he grew. Then he was im- 
prisoned and finally put to death in 1850. The re- 
forms begun by the Bab were continued by his 
followers and received a new direction from Beha 
’ullah. The Babis practise monogamy, and the 
first adherents to the faith were remarkable for 
their good morals. Unfortunately, this cannot be 
said of the later followers of the sect. The orig- 
inal object of the movement was religious reform. 
It was in fact a revolt against the Mahomedan 
mullahs, who, they said, cared nothing for the 
central truths of religion, but only for dead for- 
mulae, rites of purification and legal subtilties. 
The Babis teach the same theory of prophetic dis- 
pensations as the Mahomedans, but claim that just 
as Mahomet superseded Jesus, so the Bab should 
supersede Mahomet as a later ‘‘Manifestation’’ of 
God. 

Having sketched the beginning of several dif- 
ferent religions, I think we can now see how they 
originate. They arise in most cases from the re- 
form of a previous religion, either in theology or 
ethics. The reformer is usually, but not always, 
a prophet; i. e. he believes himself to be in com- 
munication with God, either directly face to face, 
or indirectly through spirits. Apparent excep- 
tions to this rule or law are Buddhism and the 
older religions of China. These were founded by 
ethical teachers who were not prophets in the 
Biblical sense. But even these apparent excep- 
tions prove a rule, for they illustrate how moral or 
religious reform is the foundation or point of de- 
parture of every new religion. 

It may be objected by some that to show the 
origin of religions is not the same as showing the 
origin of Religion. This is true toa certain ex- 
tent. The difficulty is exactly the same as the 
one we meet when discussing the origin of 
species. It is possible to show that every existing 
variety has arisen from the modification of some 
previously existing species. Thus ine Canadian 
is an offshoot of the English, the Englishman of 
the Teuton, the Teuton of the Aryan, and so on; 
but we do not get to the originof man. We infer 
his origin by similar means. We cannot prove it. 

Similarly it is possible to trace Babism to Ma- 
homedanism, the latter to Christianity, Christian- 
ity to Judaism, Judaism to Babylonianism, and so 
on; but we do not get tothe origin of religion. 
We can only infer that as religions arise now-a- 
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days, so they have always arisen; and that there- 
fore the first religion probably arose from a proph- 
et who, like the Bab or Tien Wang, believed him- 
self to be in direct communication with the Most 
High God. We have a tradition of such a man in 
Adam among the Jews and Manu among the Hin- 
dus. But these traditions cannot be relied upon. 

It should be noted that sects arise in the same 
way as religions, but the reforms or points of dis- 
pute producing them are matters of detail merely 
and not fundamental principles. Thus Protest- 
antism arose from Church reform, Presbyterianism 
was due to difference of opinion concerning church 
government, the Baptists originated with disputes 
about baptism and ritual; Methodism began with 
a new method of preaching; the Society of Friends 
was a protest against formalism in religion; and 
the Unitarians owe their origin to theological 
differences. All these sects claim to be Christian 
and are therefore varieties of the Christian reli- 
gion. 

New and independent religions arise when some 
element of the old religion is entirely omitted, or 
something new inserted which the old believers 
are quite unable to assent to. Thus Christianity 
became a new religion, and not a mere sect of 
Judaism, because Jesus, or rather his disciples, 
were willing tothrow the Kingdom of God open to 
all believers in God whether Jew or Gentile. 
Instead of a national and exclusive faith, an uni- 
versal one was the result. 

Buddhism became a new religion partly for the 
same reason, and partly because the followers of 
Gautama Buddha rejected the authority of the 
Vedas, the Hindu scriptures. 

Mahomedanism became a new religion because 
Mahomet refused to worship Jesus and Mary as 
the Son and Mother of God respectively, and pro- 
claimed himself to be a new prophet. 

The Sikh religion owes its separate existence to 
the attempt to amalgamate Hinduism and Mahom- 
edanism. 

Thus a trivial difference of opinion on religious 
matters produces a sect, a greater difference, a 
new religion. We therefore, come to the follow- 
ing conclusions :— 

1. New religions arise from attempts to reform 
older faiths; 

2. They are the work of prophets or moral re- 
formers, who usually believe themselves to be act- 
ing under divine guidance; 

3. A minor reform or difference of opinion pro- 
duces a new sect, a fundamental reform a new re- 
ligion; and finally, 

4. We infer that the first religion arose in a 
similar manner, namely from some poet, prophet, 
or philosopher, who attempted to guide his fellow 
men into the way of Truth. 
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COLLEGE SOCIETIES. 


I believe that it is generally agreed that the 
universities of the English Cambridge and of the 
English Oxford were founded before the several 
Colleges which now make up the universities. 
What seems to have happened is this: Young men 
came to the university town to study. They took care 
of themselves as well as they could, but one by one 
little clubs formed themselves for purposes of com- 
panionship or of housekeeping, or perhaps study. 
For instance, in Oxford, a lot of young men made 
such a club, hired a beer house, organized them- 
selves with rules, which are the statutes of Brase- 
nose College to-day. This is at least one theory. 
Another such club became Balliol, another became 
Exeter, and so on. 

It seems as if in the United States we are now 
following the same excellent precedent. A college 
society forms itself for. whatever purposes. At 
first, perhaps, it is for a supper once a week or 
once amonth. Perhaps it isa debating society. 
Perhaps it has rules and statutes which bind the 
members to each other for mutual help or advice. 
Anyway, such a society exists. As time goes on, 
as the graduate members begin to send their sons 
to college, or as they recollect what they gained 
themselves from some college club, the fraternity 


is able to build for itself a ‘‘chapter house.’’ In 
the beginning, perhaps, this is a modest reading 
room where the chapter can receive its magazines, 
can keep its piano, and indulge other social luxu- 
ries. Such, for instance, was the ‘‘chapter house’’ 
of Alpha Delta Phi when I was in Cambridge in 


1838. It was one little hired room. You hada 
pass-key to the door, you did or did not find an- 
other fellow there when you went in, and you read 
your Blackwood’s Magazine there. Whenever was 
the evening for a regular meeting, you went round 
there, and James Lowell read a paper on Massing- 
er or Beaumont and Fletcher,—or you read one 
yourself, or somebody else did. 

As years passed by, from a beginning as modest 
as that there grows up a handsome chapter house. 
Take Alpha Delta Phi, for instance. There are 
many of the American colleges in which the Alpha 
Delta Chapter House is one of the most attractive 
buildings on or near the college campus. Fre- 
quently the house is built large enough to contain 
rooms in which all the undergraduates, members 
of the society, may reside. Sometimes the house 
contains its own kitchen, with the other acces- 
sories for housekeeping. In that case the mem- 
bers may all live together, as a man lives in his 
father’s family at home. 

I write these words after returning from the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of Alpha’ Delta Phi, in 
the city of New York. The New York members, 
graduates and undergraduates, now number sev- 
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eral hundred. These gentlemen have carried the 
general plan even farther than I have described. 
They have built an elegant club-house in the city 
of New York, which will have all the conveniences 
and comforts of a modern city club, available for 
all the resident members of the fraternity, and, 
indeed, to a certain extent for visitors from 
abroad. So far the club has maintained a New 
York club-house for many years. But the new 
building is so large that it will receive sixty or 
more resident members, who will thus constitute 
a New York family or home. It will bea centre 
of interest, not to say of convenience, for several 
thousand gentlemen, graduate members of the 
fraternity from every part of the nation,—indeed 
from every part of the world. 

It seems to me that this is a definite and dis- 
tinct step in the social order of our large cities, 
and the success of this new club-house will bea 
matter of great interest to college men of all ages 
in the country. 


In the Christian Register. Edward E. Hale. 


THE MILITARY SPIRIT GLORIFIED. 
[From The British Friend. ] 


We much regretted to observe, in the Church 
Times of June 21st, a leading article in which the 
military. spirit is deliberately glorified. The 
writer allows that the real cause of war is in ‘‘the 
hatred and spites and selfish ambitions and arro- 
gant claims which both engender it and are the 
legacy it leaves behind.’’ He quotes with approv- 
al Archibald Forbes’s saying that war isa ‘‘soul- 
blinding, heart-blurring business.’’ Yet the mili- 
tary spirit, he maintains, is the opposite of all 
this. M. Ferdinand Brunetiere is quoted as testi- 
fying that in France war is ‘‘the one great moral- 
ising element—the minister of simplicity, of 
idealism and of sacrifice, the sole corrective of the 
selfish luxury and moral indifference of a victori- 
ous materialism. The Army is the school of 
honour” [in the Dreyfus business, for instance], 
**the school of equality, the school of a noble pov- 
erty.’’. Therefore, because the military spirit has 
often been associated with chivalry and self-sacri- 
fice, let us cherish the military spirit, and foster 
it in our schools. 

The logic appears to be that of the Chinese, 
who, according to Charles Lamb, were accustomed 
to burn down their houses as the only way they 
could think of to secure the blessing of roast pig. 
Are there no other ways of developing healthy 
bodies, hardy minds, and noble ideals, than the 
‘*soul-blinding, heart-blurring business’’ of war 
and preparations for war? Are there no other 
paths to chivalry and courage and simplicity than 
that by which a man devotes himself, —‘‘ will, con- 
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science, honour, honesty, and things of that de- 
scription,’’—to blind military obedience? An in- 
teresting comment on such childish arguments is 
offered by Major Ross’s ‘‘The Problem of National 
Defence,’’ which (as pointed out in a recent letter 
by Dr. Spence Watson to the Daily News) says:— 

The only factors that count in human affairs are force 
and fraud. Righteousness and justice no more pay the 
nation than the individual. That which succeeds in the 
struggle for existence must have no dealings with such 
worn-out virtues. Strike your enemy secretly and effect- 
ively, whether you have a quarrel with him or not. 

So that is ‘‘the ideal of knightly chivalry’’ of 
one who has fed himself on the military spirit. 

Yet we do not wish to belittle the beauty of the 
knightly ideal of fighting the battle of the weak, 
and righting the wrongs of the oppressed. And, 
in the centenary of the birth of Joseph Garibaldi, 
England has had before her the example of one 
whose life was an embodiment of that ideal. Few 
more romantic figures find a place on the page of 
history than this leader of lost causes who turned 
them into victory. It is hard to say which was 
most effective for the liberation and uniting of 
Italy—the idealism of Mazzini, the diplomacy of 
Cavour, or the romantic daring of Garibaldi. All 
three had their place, and together they turned 
into reality what had been the wildest of dreams. 
A character like Garibaldi’s transmutes dross to 
gold, and makes beautiful even the military spirit. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE HAGUE 
CONFERENCE. 


The British Friend for Seventh Month has the 
following as to the Peace Conference: 

It would not be wise to be depressed or discour- 
aged by the apparent failure of the Hague Confer- 
ence to rise to a heroic level, or cynically to dismiss 
its deliberations as profitless talk. The mere fact 
that such gatherings as this and the former Con- 
ference can be held at all, and that there is good 
prospect of the Conference becoming a recognised 
institution, with regular dates of meeting, marks 
an enormous step forward. And what has been 
done already, to substitute Arbitration for the 
hasty resort to arms (notably in the case of the 
North Sea incident between Russia and England), 
almost puts us into a new world from that of ten 
years ago. We do, however, much regret that 
our own Government has not risen to the occasion 
in a more worthy manner,—particularly in the 
matter of the right of belligerents to capture pri- 
vate property at sea. The United States proposal 
that such property should be protected was defeat- 
ed, mainly at the instance of Great Britain. As 
few men have urged this reform more powerfully 
than Sir Edward Fry, it must have been an un- 
pleasant duty to him to vote against it. It seems 
an extraordinary anomaly, as the Tribune points 
out, that our own country, which has as much vul- 
nerable commerce as all the others put together, 
should have “‘ taken the lead in legitimising pira- 
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cy.’’ This failure seems to have been due in part 
to the absence of adequate attention to these mat- 
ters on the part of the Powers, in preparation for 
the Conference. It does not look as though the pro- 
posal for the limitation of armaments would reach 
the stage of effective discussion,—indeed the 
more closely it is examined the more difficult and 
complicated it appears. What we hope most from 
the Conference is its effect in facilitating Arbitra- 
tion Treaties, by which the Powers will bind them- 
selves, as a good many have already done, to settle 
their disputes if possible by Arbitration before 
the Hague Tribunal. 


MINISTRY AND THE LIFE OF A MEETING. 


We note that William Littleboy, of England, has 
addressed companies in this and in New York 
State on ‘‘The Vocal Ministry in Our Meetings for 
Worship.”’ 

‘*He stated that the most pressing and difficult 
problem confronting Friends to-day was the prob- 
lem of the ministry in their meetings. It was true, 
he said, that in many meetings there was no vocal 
ministry. This was a great weakness, and it was 
a condition that ought to be improved upon. Al- 
though vocal ministry was perhaps not the most 
important thing to be desired in a Friends’ meet- 
ing for worship, it was a fairly sure reflection of 
the spiritual state of the meeting that if there was 
genuine spiritual life in the meeting, there would 
surely be vocal ministry,’’—unless, we would add, 
the spiritual life was too deep for words, or too 
prevalent among the worshippers for the need of 
any man to teach them. But. while spiritual life 
would make vocal ministry in many barren meet- 
ings, it is not found that the introduction of vocal 
offerings can be depended upon to make spiritual 
life.—The Friend (Philadelphia. ) 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 

Gov. Hughes, in his veto of the teachers’ equal 
pay bill, admits that ‘‘the gross inequalities which 
have been permitted by the New York board of 
education should not be continued,’’ but he holds 
that, if an equal pay bill is to be passed, it ought 
to apply to the whole state, and not to one city 
alone. 

It seems to be taken for granted that astate law 
could not be passed. But where women have the 
ballot, there has been no difficulty about it. 

In Wyoming, for many years, a state law has 
provided that women teachers shall have equal 
pay with men when they do equal work (Revised 
Statutes of Wyoming, Section 614.)) In Utah, the 
news that full suffrage has been granted to wo- 
men was quickly followed by the announcement that 
the Legislature had passed a bill to give women 
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teachers the same pay as men when they held cer- 
tifieates of the same grade (Revised Statutes of 
Utah, Section 1853.) The Colorado State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction says, ‘‘There is no 
difference made in teachers’ salaries on account of 
sex.”’ 

Yet some people still say that the ballot would be 
‘“‘of no practical benefit to women.”’ 
Dorchester, Mass. ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY 
1907. Lesson No, 34. Ninth month Ist. 


THE TWO REPORTS OF THE SPIES. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—The Lord is with us: fear them not,— 
Numbers 14: 9. 


THE SCRIPTURE of the Lesson is Numbers 13: 17-20. 23-33. 


Two or three months after leaving the foot of 
Mount Sinai the Israelites encamped at Kadesh- 
barnea. In this time it is estimated that they 
had travelled about one hundred and _ seventy 
miles. Some Bible students who have visited 
Palestine think that the spot where they now 
were was about fifty miles south of Beer-sheba, 
which afterwards marked the southern boundary 
of Palestine. From Kadesh-barnea Moses sent 
out Caleb and others to go through the land of 
Canaan and find out the character of the country 
and the strength of the tribes that were already 
in possession of it. These men set out just as the 
grapes were ripening, which was the latter part 
of July or early in August. There are records of 
bunches of grapes weighing from nineteen to 
twenty-three pounds each. The bunch spoken 
of in our lesson was probably carried between two 
men so that the grapes might not be bruised. 
The pomegranate, the name of which means ‘‘an 
apple with many seeds,’’ is a fruit about the size 
of an orange, and contains a pulp which is very 
refreshing. 

During the forty days that they were absent 
the spies had time to go the whole length of Pal- 
estine and back again, the distance from Kadesh 
to ‘‘the region of Hamath’’ being about 250 miles. 
In the report which the spies brought back we 
evidently have versions by two different writers. 
In the first account (verses 25-29) the spies re- 
ported that the land was all that could be desired, 
but that the people were strong and the cities 
fortified. They told of the children of Anak, a 
race of giants, of the Amalekites, a race descend- 
ed from Esau; of the Jebusites, who lived near 
Jebus, afterwards known as Jerusalem; of the 
Amorites, a tall, warlike race living in the moun- 
tains; of the Canaanites who dwelt in the low- 
lands. 

In the second account (verses 30-33) we are told 
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that Caleb urged Moses to go up at once, believ- 
ing that the Israelites were quite strong enough 
to overcome these tribes and gain possession of 
the land. Those who had gone with Caleb were 
afraid to undertake this and so they gave a dis- 
couraging report. The land, they said, was one 
in which it was hard for the people to gain a live- 
lihood, and the men who dwelt there were of such 
great stature that the Israelites seemed like 
grasshoppers in comparison. 

When the children of Israel heard this discour- 
aging report they murmured against Moses and 
Aaron and wanted to return to Egypt. Then 
Joshua and Caleb appealed to the people and urged 
them to go up and take possession of the land, as- 
suring them that the Lord would be with the chii- 
dren of Israel. But the people were angry and 
would not listen, and even wanted to stone these 
two brave leaders. 

“‘Then the glory of Jehovah appeared in the 
tabernacle of the congregation before all the chil- 
dren of Israel,’’ after which there was a long dia- 
logue between Jehovah and Moses, in which Je- 
hovah told Moses that the people were to wander 
in the wilderness as many years as the spies had 
spent days in examining the country, and that of 
those who were more than twenty years old, only 
Caleb and Joshua should live to see the promised 
land. 

In this story of the spies Caleb and Joshua stand 
forth as heroes. They had faith in their God and 
so they believed that if the people would but fol- 
low them they could take possession of the land. 
The other spies who compared the Israelites to 
grasshoppers were like people who are of little 
use in the world because they are continually un- 
derestimating their abilities. There isa great 
difference between pride and boastfulness and the 
spirit of willing service. True humility is a will- 
ingness to do the work required of us, having 
faith that to our own strength will be added other 
strength coming from ‘‘the Power, not ourselves, 
that makes for righteousness.’”’ 

TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—Compare Life to the 
Wanderings in the Wilderness. True Humility. 


QUESTIONS FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES.—How 
many spies did Moses send out? (Num. 13: 34-17) Why 
was this number sent? By what other name is Joshua 
spoken of? Find Kadesh and Beer-sheba on the map. 
Read in class the 14th chapter of Numbers. 


When one has been long unfamiliar with the 
vocabulary of an old-fashioned evangelist, the 
language used by him sounds almost as shocking 
as the profanity of the street, and immediately 
suggests the idea that the latter is only the for- 
mer mode of speech taken out of its usual envi- 


ronment, —Christian Register, 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 17, 1907. 


THE VICTORY OF DARWINISM. 


The daily papers are reporting far and wide 
over the country that the distinguished theolo- 
gian, Professor James Orr of the University of 
Glasgow, in his sermons at Northfield, has been 
“declaring that Darwinism was practically dead, 
adding that the leading scientific scholars abroad 
were forming a new.theory of evolution, and that 
this theory was in perfect accord with the great 
fundamental truths of the Bible.’’ 

The newspapers are not much to be depended on 
and it may be that Professor Orr is .not fairly 
represented. However, this thing goes out from 
Northfield and is not contradicted by those who 
are responsible there. While there may be very 
few indeed of the more conspicuous religious 
teachers who would care to have such a word go 
out as from them, yet there area host of lesser 
teachers and preachers whose view it expresses 
and it is preached studiously and persistently by 
some of those who have the opportunity to exert a 
great influence for good or for bad among the 
masses of the people. This statement as coming 
from an authoritative source will be used far and 
wide in many a little pulpit to bolster up the anti- 
scientific prejudice that is abroad among many 
congregations. It is especially unfortunate that 
Northfield should be used in this way, for Moody 
before his death had seemed to catch the spirit 
of the times and had begun a work of education 
there that promised to do its part toward rooting 
out from among even the less advanced congrega- 
tions of evangelical Christianity in this country 
this prejudice against science, and to smooth the 
way fora Christian educational movement that 
would carry on and make permanent the great 
evangelist’s work. 

The subtle danger in such a statement lies as 
much as anything in the truth that it contains. 
Science has made advance since the day of Dar- 
win. Science is not like the good old-fashioned 
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theology. It does not get settled by some council 
of compromisers and stay put for ahundred years. 
Darwin would be the first to rejoice at the ad- 
vance that has been made in the years since he 
did his revolutionizing work and cleared the way 
for such progress as had not been known before 
in so brief a period. Scientists to-day and true 
scientists in all ages are not like theologians of 
certain schools, satisfied to take the words of their 
great leader and make a creed of them. They do 
not spend their energy and their time defending 
his position. They take their start from the re- 
sults that he and others that have gone before 
have achieved, and from these they endeavor to 
contribute whatever they may to the advance- 
ment of knowledge and the application of it to the 
improvement of the condition of man. There is 
a new theory of evolution, but those who are 
working it out would be the last to repudiate their 
great teacher and forerunner, Darwin. This new 
theory is in accord with the great fundamental 
truths of the Bible, for it is the outcome of the 
efforts of earnest human beings working with the 
divine impulse, in the workshop of God, and with 
the divine companionship that God gives to every 
one of his children who will work earnestly with 
him. It is in accord with the great fundamental 
truths of the Bible, for those truths are eternal 
and were worked out also in God’s workshop and 
by his workmen. 

But Darwinism is not dead. Darwin had much 
to do with starting men on this great new way of 
studying nature. It was the work of Darwin that 
made it impossible for even theologians to stand in 
the way of science. They struggled hard against 
being brought into line and made to work in ac- 
cord with science or be discredited by those from 
whom they drew their support. So hard did they 
struggle against the rising tide of scientific en- 
quiry, and so much did the work of Darwin have 
to do with making their unscientific position un- 
tenable that Darwin became their great bogey. 
They have been fighting him and the newer trend 
under his name, but all the time they were being 
themselves revolutionized by his very influence; 
until now even this great reactionary theologian 
from Glasgow declares that the present stage of 
scientific enquiry is in accord with the Bible. 
The new theory of evolution is in accord with the 
Bible. They have been dragged along and now 
even the theologians are all evolutionists; but 
they will never forgive Darwin. He gave them 
too great and too sudden a shock in their compla- 
cency. © 

Darwinism is not dead. That great work isa 
part of the great structure of modern science. 
But the kind of learning is dead which stays fixed 
for a hundred years, and will not have anybody 
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differ with it on pain of being disgraced and read 
out of the fellowship of good people for heresy. 
That is dead for good and all except in out-of-the- 
way popular pulpits, in nooks and corners, and in 
those poor miserable newspapers that care more 
for sensation and circulation than for either sci- 
ence or religion, 


Now that prohibition territory is increasing so 
rapidly it is more than ever important that the 
next Congress should pass the Littlefield-Dolliver 
bill, or some similar measure, to prevent liquor 
dealers from shipping liquor into prohibition 
states. The Wine and Spirit News boasts that 
wholesale liquor dealers have no trouble in circum- 
venting the prohibitory law in Maine, for when a 


man wants to do a wholesale liquor business he 


has only to form an incorporated express company 
composed of three men. 

Adams Express Company is finding it very diffi- 
cult to obey the conflicting laws of different 
states. In a mandamus suit brought by a liquor 
firm in Kansas City, Mo., to compel the company 
to carry C. O. D. packages to Iowa, the attorney 
for the company said that in Iowa they have as 
employees 600 clean, reputable, high class young 
men ‘‘who will not see their way clear to make 
bartenders of themselves and push their noses up 
close to the Iowa state penitentiary.’’ He conclud- 
ed his plea with these words: ‘‘When they leave 
our employ we will have to look among the 
hoboes, the crooks and the disreputable element 
to find men who are willing to break the state 
law. The way the liquor houses deal in C. O. D. 
packages makes virtually a saloon of the express 
office in the small town. It has become so bad 
that even some railroad companies have refused 
the express companies offices in their depots.’’ 


On account of the absence of Dr. Benjamin F. 
Trueblood in Europe to attend the Sixteenth In- 
ternational Peace Congress, there will be no issue 
of the Advocate of Peace in Ninth month. The 
present issue is a double number and is one of un- 
usual interest. Besides the editorials on ‘‘The 
Talk of War with Japan,’’ ‘‘ Progress of the Hague 
Conference,’’ ‘‘ Education for Peace,’’ the editorial 
comment on the things that are making for peace, 
and the news of the peace movement, it gives the 
address of Dr. Schaeffer as president of the Na- 
tional Education Association on ‘‘What the School 
can do to Aid the Peace Movement,’ the address 
of Professor Samuel T. Dutton of the Teacher’s 
College, Columbia University, before the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction of Montreal on ‘‘Edu- 
cational Efforts for International Peace,’’ the ad- 
dress of Dr. Snow as president of the American 
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War, on “‘The Physician in the Universal Peace 
Movement.’ It is a notable issue and one that all 
who are interested in the peace movement, es- 
pecially the educational phases of it that are com- 
ing into such prominence just now, can hardly 
afford to be without. The Advocate of Peace is pub- 
lished at 31 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., at one dol- 
lar a year, ten centsa copy. Dr. Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, Secretary of the American Peace Soci- 
ety, is the editor. 


Visitors to the Jamestown Exposition are now 
bringing back good reports of what is to be seen 
there. The military display which was so loudly 
heralded in advance is not now very much in evi- 
dence, while the exhibits of peaceful industry and 
philanthropic activity may be seen on every hand. 
We have already called attention several times to 
the Negro Building and the very fine exhibit there 
made of the progress and industries of the colored 
people of this country. 

At the Exposition may be seen a model home, 
known as the Mother’s and Children’s Building, 
with a pretty playground adjoining, where the 
little ones may enjoy themselves under competent 
supervision while their mothers make the tour of 
the grounds. This is under the immediate super- 
vision of the National Congress of Mothers and is 
in the immediate charge of Mrs. Edwin C. Grice, 
of Philadelphia. The playground is being en- 
larged by the National Playground Association and 
will contain $3,000 worth of apparatus for the com- 
fort, amusement and physical improvement of the 
children, The kindergarten is equipped with a 
trained teacher, a trained nurse, and two assistant 
nurses. There is also a housekeeper who prepares 
lunch for the little visitors. 


A FIELD FOR PEACE TALK. 


It is not my purpose or inclination to dwell at 
length on that last year at West Point. In some 
ways I enjoyed it deeply, and the fountains of 
those joys are still flowing. But before referring 
to them let me reflect, vaguely to be sure, some 
features of our West Point life which I think pre- 
vailed in great measure at every college, at 
Princeton, Yale, Harvard, in fact wherever a col- 
lege bell rang; namely, the utter neglect of study, 
indifference to class standing. The war absorbed 
everybody, it began to be talked of at sunrise, it 
was still the topic at sunset, and among college 
men it was talked of long after night fell and 
laborers were asleep. They gathered in their 
rooms and talked; they sat on the fence under the 
elms at New Haven and talked; they sat on the 
steps of the historic dormitories of Harvard, and 
the Tigers were on those of old Nassau long, long 
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after the lights in the professors’ quarters were 
out, and I have no doubt more than once the clock 
pealed midnight and the college boys—God bless 
every one of them of every college in the land to- 
day !—were still talking of the war. 


In The Atlantic. Gen. Morris Schaff. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


On the evening of Eighth month 2d a meeting 
was attended at Quaker Street, in Schenectady 
county, New York. A particularly friendly feel- 
ing exists between Friends here and the members 
of the little Christian church in the village, and 
as a result a meeting in our place of worship is 
likely to be attended by the Christian brethren as 
well as by our own people. The meeting here is 
being maintained by the faithfulness of the few 
remaining Friends, who amid many discourage- 
ments bravely let the light shine in the old place 
of worship. This meeting is one hundred years 
old, and on the 18th inst. will celebrate its centen- 
nial. LaVergne Gardner, of Poughkeepsie, and 
possibly Isaac Wilson, will be in attendance, while 
local members of the meeting, and Friends near 
by, will tell the historical story of the meeting’s 
establishment, at an afternoon session. 

Following the service at Quaker Street a jour- 
ney was made to Dutchess county, and on First- 
day, the 4th, a meeting was held in the afternoon 
in the old stone meeting-house at Clinton Corners. 
This is known, or was to a previous generation, as 
the Creek Meeting, but the meeting for worship 
was laid down some years ago. While the Hud- 
son Valley is plentifully supplied .with rocks, this 
is the only stone meeting-house we know of in all 
that section. The very commonness of stones 
may have bred a contempt for them as building 
material on the part of the early Friends. The 
house at Clinton Corners is in good condition and 
the grounds well kept. One side of it is rented to 
the Grangers for their meetings. On the day in 
question the whole meeting-house was occupied, 
not excepting the ‘‘preachers’ gallery.’’ Mary 
Travilla, who had attended the Nine Partners’ 
meeting in the morning, was present, and most 
helpfully shared in the service. Between four 
and five hundred people were in attendance. The 
day was almost ideal, and many drove ten ora 
dozen miles to attend the meeting. Not a few 
composing the large audience were of Friendly 
descent, while others are still Friendly inclined, 
and attend Friends’ meeting from choice and not 
curiosity. The mayor of the city of Poughkeepsie, 
and two Presbyterian ministers were in the audi- 
ence. Our friend James C. Browning had pre- 
pared the way for this meeting by a most judicious 
spreading of the news abroad, while Charles F. 
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Underhill, of Brooklyn, had secured the publica- 
tion of a number of articles about Friends in the 
Poughkeepsie papers. 

Across the street from our meeting-house at 
Clinton Corners, our Orthodox Friends have a 
“‘church,’’ but it is now without a regular pastor. 
They have a comparatively new modern building 
for a meeting place. There are two more unused 
meeting-houses of our ‘‘branch’’ in Dutchess 
county. One at Crum Elbow and the other at 
Pleasant Valley. It is probable that the New 
York Yearly Meeting Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Friends’ Principles will hold meetings in 
these houses during the year. Visits to these 
neighborhoods where our Society as an active re- 
ligious force has nearly disappeared, and a study of 
the situation, forces the conclusion that there is 
still a field in these localities for Friendly service, 
and a concerned leadership would be able to revive 
the Friends’ meetings in these localities, and 
make our simple worship and rational faith meet 
a manifest need in the community. H. W. W. 


THE VIRGINIA PILGRIMAGE. 


A party of six young Friends started on last 
Seventh-day (the 10th) to visit some of the coun- 
try meetings of Maryland and Virginia. Sandy 
Springs is the only Maryland meeting which they 
will visit. In Virginia they are expecting to visit 
Woodlawn, Waterford, Lincoln, Winchester ané 
Hopewell. The pilgrimage is made under the 
care of the visiting committee of Baltimore Year- 
ly Meeting and it is hoped that it will result in a 
wider acquaintance and more thorough friendship 
among the members of the various Yearly Meet- 
ings. The pilgrims are Louise E. Haviland of 
New Rochelle, N. Y., Martha C. Wilson, New- 
town, Pa.,; J. Bernard Walton, George School, 
Pa.; Edith M. Longstreth, Germantown, Phila.; 
and Emily Ingram Walton and George A. Walton 
of Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS OF BENJAMINVILLE. 

The Friends at Benjaminville, (near Holder, IIl., 
and about 10 miles from Bloomington, Ill.) are 
thankful that we have Edward Coale and wife 
with us this summer and we hope their health 
will permit them to remain with us during the 


winter. His sermons are sucha help and uplift 
to us all, last First-day, Eighth month 4th, being 
especially helpful. 

The attendance was larger than sometimes and 
was marked by the presence of several of our 
older members. Newton Jones, aged 93 years and 
six months rode ten miles in the morning and at- 
tended meeting and returned to his home that 
evening. His health seems good and he has never 
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needed the aid of glasses in reading. It is not 
often that he meets with us owing to the dis- 
tance. 

Julia A. Brown in her 84th year, an elder for 
many years, was also with us. Her winters are 
spent in LaFayette, Indiana, and she is only here 
during the summer months. 

George W. Brown, an elder, 84 years of age, is 
_ seldom absent from meeting the year around. 

Elizabeth H. Coale, well known to the readers 
of this paper was 81 in Seventh month. 

Edward Coale and his wife, Sarah Ann, Ruth 
A. Dixon, Loanza H. Rowley, Rebecca A. Brown, 
and H. Frank and Ann Brown are all past or near 
the three score and ten. 

Another old Friend, Sarah M. Benjamin, widow 
of our pioneer Friend, John R. Benjamin is 88 
years old, but her health is such that she has not 
been with us often of late. 

Most of these have been associated with Benja- 
minville Meeting for many years, all being pio- 
neers of the county. We hope our young Friends 


will all be as faithful in attendance and interest 
as these old Friends have been. 


M. C. B. 


BUCK HILL FALLS MEETING. 


Friends’ Meeting for worship at Buck Hill Falls 
Inn held regularly during the months of activity 
in that settlement, approaches the ideal of a 
Friends’ Meeting for worship. The attendance is 
regularly large. The hour, 9.30 a.m. every First- 
day is promptly observed and the behavior is not 
only becoming but is remarkable for quietness 
and attention. 

Here are different denominations, the larger 
number being Friends, of all ages, filling the 
large assembly room of the inn at that early hour. 

When we consider the outside attractions, the 
absence of music and other external helps to reli- 
gious service in general, we cannot but ask our- 
selves why so many not our members from cot- 
tages and from the Inn assemble with us in these 
* meetings. And what is the result of this ingath- 
ering? A beautifully impressive meeting, no ap- 
parent deadness nor dullness, but ample evidence 
of the presence of the Divine Spirit, giving life 
and quickening power. 

The messages are not alone from our own mem- 
bers but from other denominations showing kin- 
ship with our faith. They are brief and in keep- 
ing with the occasion and like that of Professor 
Magill on the morning of the fourteenth of 
Seventh month, forcible and long to be remem- 
bered. He spoke from the text, ‘‘The Lord is in 
his holy temple; let all the earth keep silence be- 
fore him.’’ The response, so necessary to enable a 
speaker or minister to deliver his message is of 
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the right kind in these meetings. With an im- 
provement in our vocal ministry still greater good 
will come to us through these meetings and those 
of like character. 

Are we alive to the opportunity and responsi- 
bility of this field of work, missionary or other- 
wise, and are we ready to supply workers, and 
equal to its cultivation? 


Wilmington, Del. HANNAH M. THOMPSON. 


SOCIETY ACCRETIONS. 

[A letter to the Editor in The Friend (London) of 
Seventh month 26th. The writer was formerly secretary 
of the Howard Association for prison reform, and has been 
all his life devoted to philanthropy, and an earnest mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends in England. } 

The letter in The Friend of Seventh month 19th, 
headed ‘‘Temperance and Social Service,”’ isa 
timely one. But the suggestion in it, that there 
is no need fora special Friends’ Temperance 
Union, may be carried further, and may usefully 
prompt consideration whether it is the duty of any 
church, as a church, to adopt as virtual embodi- 
ments in its system and doctrine, such matters as 
not merely teetotalism, but also peace, oaths, 
&e. Are these not the proper objects, rather, of 
individual choice and responsibility. 

The object, or raison d etre, of a church, or re- 
ligious society like ours, is to unite persons for 
special modes of worship and ministry, for the 
common faith of the Gospel, and, collaterally, for 
the education of its youth, and the help of its 
poor. In these objects all can unite. But as the 
April issue of the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner 
shows there are certain Friends who conscientious- 
ly object to either identify teetotalism with Tem- 
perance, or commit themselves to a condemnation 
of all force for personal or national defence. And 
there are New Testament precedents for both. 

I have long believed that one of the reasons 
why our Society makes so few converts, even from 
the Adult Schools, 1s on account of such modern 
accretions (for such I take them to be), which 
many true Christians feel unable to subscribe to. 

Certain other excellent objects which the Soci- 
ety, as a Society, has never taken up, as, for ex- 
ample, Penal Reform, have been more promoted 
by well-concerned individual Friends, or outside 
associations, than they would probably have been 
by any official Society action. : 

Much more could be said -respecting the weak- 
ening rather than strengthening influence of such 
accretions to the official system of our church, as 
have been here alluded to. They do not tend to 
the unanimity, ‘‘the one mind’’ desirable for the 
holding and promotion of ‘‘the faith of the Gos- 
pel.’’ 

William Tallack. 
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PHLANTHROPIC MEETING AT 
COLDSTREAM. 

The members of the First-day school held at 
Coldstream, Ontario, are divided into four sec- 
tions each taking up a branch of the philanthropic 
work. 

The section on literature, purity, profanity, 
gambling and kindred vices held their meeting 
Sixth month 30th, 1907. 

Howard V. Zavitz read the 25th psalm after 
which readings were given by Ethel Shotwell, 
Edgar Marsh, Howard V. Zavitz on Literature; 
Sarah V. Zavitz read ‘‘The Effect of Athletic 
Sports in Schools.’’ Readings on purity were giv- 
en by Sarah Marsh, Mary E. Bycraft, followed by 
recitations from Helen Zavitz and Gertrude Marsh. 

Ethel M. Bycraft, secretary of this division, gave 
the following report: During the past year much 
has been said and written against the many forms 
of impure literature. The new Lord’s Day act 
reads, ‘‘It shall not be lawful for any person to 
bring into Canada for sale or distribution or to sell 
or distribute within Canada on the Lord’s Day 
any foreign newspaper or publication classified 
as a newspaper,”’ thereby shutting out in one 
day only, fifteen thousand American papers, 
mostly Sunday issues. The Mother’s Club of 
London and the teachers’ institute of West Middle- 


sex in their meetings have strongly objected to 
the hideous colored supplement now being issued 


in connection with some Canadian papers. The 
Brockville Times says that the educated part of 
the United States has become disgusted with the 
hopeless vulgarity of the colored supplement and 
awakened to a realization of its injurious effects 
upon the children from the educational point of 
view. We are pleased that the London, Ont., 
Advertiser is offering prizes and publishing the 
best drawings of the children in the Saturday edi- 
tion thereby training the eye to be exact in copy- 
ing. The Mother’s Club have expressed their ap- 
preciation of this helpful line of work. 

In London, Ont., pastors have frequently pointed 
out to their flocks that if every time one uttered a 
profane word he were compelled to go down in his 
pocket and pay a fine he would soon stop the 
practice. Evidently one family in London has 
profited by this advice and has put the scheme into 
practice for Inspector McCallum has received a let- 
ter reading as follows: ‘‘Please find inclosed $1.25 
from the Anti-Swear Club of the family for the 
Boy’s Home on Wharncliffe Road.’’ We read that 
in cities across the line anti-swear clubs flourish 
and a penalty is imposed for every offense. When 
the fine is collected it goes to a charity fund. The 
result is said to have proven very beneficial to 
many men while many institutions have profited 
by the men’s benefit. 

The subject of gambling also was taken up. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA’S ISOLATED 
MEMBERS. II. 

Annetta S. Malin, who is one of the faithful 
workers in a hospital at Rio Grande, Puerto Rico, 
under the care of Orthodox Friends, makes an- 
other plea for co-operation of the Friends of our 
branch: 

The letter to isolated members received, 
and is a source of comfort and strength to me. In 
the work of the dispensary, where hundreds of 
poor, distressed, sordid lives are brought to my 
notice, I try to give them a little gleam of that 
light which can come to us from one source only. 
There is that in Quakerism which reaches them. 
It is a revelation to them that they can do any- 
thing of themselves towards salvation, that they 
can communicate directly with their Father. 
Heretofore they have been made to believe, of 
course, that only the priest can save them, and as 
in most cases, they have no money. to pay him, 
they are cut off from so-called religion. Without 
money they cannot be married, baptize their little 
ones, bury their dead, or have them prayed out of 
purgatory. Can thee not belieye that the sweet 
simplicity of our belief takes hold of them? 

That part of the letter which refers to growth 
of kindly feeling, etc., between the two branches 
cheers my heart. I have hoped that this work 
here might become the child of both branches. 
Surely on this little island of only forty- 
five thousand square miles, all Friends might 
contribute their little, for the advancement of 
their principles and the alleviation of suffering. 
It would be a great boon if they would con- 
tribute to the building fund so that the hospital 
proper might be built. 

W. G. writes a long and appreciative letter from 
Mexico from which we extract the following: 

One would be indeed ungrateful who could not 
take a few minutes from even a busy life to lay 
all selfish motives aside and. acknowledge its re- 
ceipt, even though distance and long absence may 
have somewhat dimmed the luster of early in- 
struction. These annual messages of love and 
interest searching over the world for those who 
have left the parent nest, bring food for reflection, 
forcing us to cast our thoughts inward to know if 
we still are worthy to be named among the elect. 
They are as invisible cords converging at the old 
home fireside (the seat of instruction) from whence 
the light and warmth of love is ever wafted in 
waves of solicitude for those who, from one cause 
or another, have drifted. 

L. T. W. writes from College Park, Ga.; ‘‘To 
the best of my knowledge there are no members 
of Friends within my reach. It is known in this 
little suburb that I belong to the society usually 
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I sometimes think how strange it is that among 
so many denominations of religion so little ap- 
pears to be known of the good our Society does, 
and the kindness of its members to all persons. I 
have given literature frequently and they will say 
perhaps, ‘It is very good indeed,’ or words to 
that effect.’’ 

L. J. C., in a letter from Colorado Springs, ex- 
plains why she is no longer a member of the Soci- 
ety of Friends: ‘‘Last summer I resigned my 
birthright membership in New: Garden Monthly 
Meeting and in November united with the: First 
Congregational Church here. I have attended 
this church ever since 1 came to Colorado, and 
have enjoyed the independence of thought and 
freedom of belief taught by it, combined with 
real piety, and its participating in all things that 
make for righteousness in city, state and nation. 
I gradually grew to feel that I could do more good 
and could receive more help myself by belonging 
to a church here, than being a far-distant member 
of a meeting back in Pensylvania. After 
all it is but a small matter what name we go by if 
we are working for the Father and our brothers 
and sisters of every denomination.”’ 






















A NEW FRIENDS’ PAPER. 


We have received the first number of The South 
African Friend published monthly at Cape Town. 
In its editorial preface it is claimed that ‘‘its ori- 
gin as the organ of the Society of Friends in 
South Africa under the authority of the Cape 
Town Meeting, which was officially recognized by 
the London Meeting in Fifth month last year, 
links it to a noble history of Christian profession 
that has never faltered for more than two cen- 
turies and a half; -and its aim, to bea link be- 
tween all South African members of the Society 
and to bear witness of God as He revealed Him- 
self to us, is so ambitious that in any other cause 
the incongruity of the task and the instrument 
might have discouraged us from the attempt. We 
believe that God gives his truth to those who seek 
it, and no measure has yet been taken of the 
power of a true word.”’ 

It appears that the Cape Town Monthly Meeting 
now contains forty-seven members and attenders 
—the registered members being twenty-six. Be- 
sides keeping these informed of Cape Town 
Friends’ doings and interests, this periodical con- 
tains a few solid and edifying articles on Friends’ 
doctrines.— The Friend ( Phila.) 







































































In regard to beliefs, we do not seek to know 
their age, but their power. A powerless religion 
is useless from its birth, but a religion of power 
dies hard.—Christian Guardian. 
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BOOKS AND READING. 


[Any beok mentioned in this column, or information as to 


its cost, may be had from Friends’ Book Store, 15th and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia. | 


We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of a very 


instructive volume,—the Autobiography of John J. 
Cornell, containing an account of his religious ex- 
periences and travels in the ministry. (Baltimore: 
The Lord Baltimore Press. Price not stated.) 
J. J. Cornell is a leading minister of the ‘‘Hicks- 
ite’’ Branch, and represents that portion of it 
which is very far from the ‘‘orthodox’’ theology. 
Most of our readers, like ourselves, would proba- 
bly not find satisfaction in the conclusions reached 
by the author but all would acknowledze the 
reality of the deep spiritual baptisms through 
which he passed. As a personal record, told with 
faithfulness and modesty, this work should take 
its place alongside of Prof. 


William James’s 
Varieties of Religious Experience. The volume 


contains a number of sermons delivered by J. J. 
Cornell on various occasions, from one of which 
we quote the following statement of his Christo- 


logy :— 
‘*T look upon Jesus as the Messiah or Anointed 


of God to bring to the Jews, and through them to 
mankind in general, a higher dispensation and a 


clearer knowledge of God than had prevailed in 
the world prior to his coming; but Jesus the man 
was not and is not the Saviour, but Christ the 
Spirit incarnated in Jesus and in every other man 
since and before his day, was and is the Saviour; 
and this Christ was not born of woman nor cruci- 
fied by man.”’ 

This is probably a typical utterance; yet it is 
only right to remember that many members of 
that Branch of Friends are just as much con- 
cerned as we are to learn the lesson of God’s reve- 
lation of Himself in the human Jesus. 


—British Friend. 

All who are interested in the controversy which 
has arisen about the views of R. J. Campbell 
should not fail to read Mr. W. L. Walker’s little 
book ‘‘What about the New Theology?’’ (London 
2s. 6d. net). Mr. Walker is well known as one of 
the most thoughtful of living students of theolo- 
gy,and has more than once honoured our columns 
by his contributions. He has himself been 
through phases of thought similar to those of Mr. 
Campbell, is a convinced Evolutionist, and writes 
in an admirable spirit of fairness and moderation. 
Yet his thought is far from being hazy or ill di- 
gested. He shows up with much force and con- 
ciseness the weakness and inconsistencies of Mr. 
Campbell’s book, and contributes what he believes 
to be a more excellent statement of the changes 
that are needed in the presentation of Christianity 
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to adapt it to present knowledge and modern 
needs. The root of Mr. Campbell’s error he finds 
in an unethical conception of God; and the nature 
of his own belief may be judged from this one 
sentence in regard to Christ’s Atonement: ‘‘The 
Cross was not intended to operate on God, but on 
man.”’ —British Friend. 

‘‘The American Institute of Sacred Literature’’ 
is the rather cumbersome title given to one of 
many educational activities which originated in 
the fertile brain of President Harper of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It was inaugurated in 1900 
for the purpose of promoting Bible studies, par- 
ticularly through the instrumentality of the Sun- 
day School. Since then the society has annually 
asked the co-operation of ministers, at least so far 
as the setting aside of one Sunday in September 
to a sermon upon some phase of Bible study. The 
chairman of the executive committee, Professor 
Burton, reports that at least 2,500 different 
churches the last year accepted the invitation. 
This call is again repeated, and all ministers who 
accept this invitation are invited to register at 
the headquarters of the society and they will re- 
ceive free of charge printed material that may 
assist in the preparation of sucha program. No 
minister joining in the movement assumes any 
further obligation towards the Institute. The in- 
vitation is certainly a movement towards frater- 
nity, and happy are the people whose pastor will 
lead them into this high comradeship. Is there 
not such a thing as a “‘chorus of thought’’ as _ well 
as a chorus of voices?—Unity (Chicago. ) 


THE WILD ROSE BY THE RAILROAD. 


On its straight iron pathway the long train was rushing, 
With its noise and its smoke and its great human 
And I saw where a wild rose in beauty was blushing, 

Fresh and sweet, by the side of the hot dusty road. 


load ; 


Untrained were its branches, untended it flourished; 
No eye marked its budding, or mourned its decay ; 

But its leaves by the soft dew of Heaven were nourished, 
And it opened its buds to the warm light of day. 


I asked why it grew there, where none prized its beauty ; 
For, of thousands that passed, none had leisure to stay; 
And the answer came sweetly, ‘‘I do but my duty; 
I was told to bloom here, by the side of the way.”’ 


There are those on life’s pathway whose spirits are willing 
To dwell where the busy crowd passes them by; 

And the dew from above on their lives is distilling, 
And they bloom in the sight of the All-seeing Eye. 

They are loved by the few; let the wild rose remind them, 
When tempted from duty’s lone pathway to stray, 

They too have a place and a mission assigned them, 
Though it be but to grow by the side of the way. 


—Susanna M. Parrish. 
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MARRIAGES. 


BRIGGS—FRANKLIN.—In Brooklyn, Seventh month 
20th 1907, by Friends’ ceremony, William T., son of Albert 
G. and Elizabeth C. Briggs, of Hartford, Burlington Co., 
N. J. and Emma M., daughter of Martin and Mary Frank- 
lin, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MORSE—HALLOWELL.—At West Medford, Mass., on 
Eighth month, 8th, 1907, at the home of the bride’s 
parents, by Friends’ ceremony, Esther Fisher, daughter of 
Norwood Penrose and Sarah W. Hallowell, to Arthur H. 
Morse of Kansas City, Mo. 


DEATHS. 


IRISH.—Eighth month 9th, 1907, at Yorktown Heights, 
Westchester County., New York, of marasmus, J. Rufus, 
son of David J. and Viola R. Irish, aged five months. 


KINNEY.—Died in the hospital in Richmond, Virginia, 
on Second-day, Eighth day of Seventh month, 1907, James 
D. Kinney, only son of the late James D. and Margaretta 
I. Kinney, aged 56 years, 11 months, 26 days. Interred at 
Friends Burying Ground, Camden, Delaware, on the fol- 
lowing Fourth-day. 


MOELLING.—On Fourth month 29th, 1907, Sarah C. 
Moelling of Cambridge, Md., aged 79 years; a life long 
member of the Society of Friends. 


MOORE.—In Avondale, on Eighth month 6th, 1907, 
Lydia R. Moore, in the 87th year of her age. She was 
the widow of the late Sharpless Moore of New Garden, 
Pa., and died at the home of her niece, Sarah M. Cooper, 
at Avondale. She was the last of ten children of George 
and Alice Roberts and a sister of the late Spencer Roberts 
of Philadelphia; a member of New Garden Monthly Meet- 
ing at which place she was interred. A local paper says 
of her: ‘‘She was of a retiring disposition, and found in 
her home the happiest moments of her life, but when 
affliction laid its heavy hand on those around her, she was 
ever ready in a quiet way to help. 


RADCLIFFE.—At her home in Waterford, Virginia, 
Seventh month 28th, 1907, Mary E. Radcliffe in her 81st 
year; an exemplary member of Fairfax Particular Month- 
ly Meeting and for many years an overseer. 

About four years ago she had a stroke of paralysis from 
which she never recovered, though for some-time was abie 
to be around and occasionally attend meeting. For the 
past 21 months she has been confined to “her bed. She 
bore her sufferings with Christian fortitude always patient 
and glad to see her friends. 

When very young she began teaching, she being the eld- 
est of four children, and her mother a widow. Many of 
the mothers of the neighborhood attended her school, and 
later on their children. She was beloved by all who 
knew her. Some of her pupils who have left the home 
town have held her in grateful remembrance so that her 
loving influence is far reaching. She was firm inher con- 
victions, but gentle and kind. She leaves an invalid sis- 
ter, a nephew, a niece who has faithfully cared for them, 
besides many relatives and friends to mourn her loss and 
who will miss the pleasant smile and cordial greeting. 
We are assured she is enjoying one of the many mansions 
prepared for those who love and serve God. M, R, W, 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
At the All-day Conference to be held at London Grove, 


Pa., on the 17th, the following additional speakers are | 


assured: Mary Heald Way of Oxford, John B. Rendall of 
Lincoln University, Thomas L. Passmore of Chatham and 
Nathan P. Walton of New Garden. All these have the 


cause of Civic Righteousness deeply at heart and an | 


arnest and able presentation of the subject may be ex- | . Be, ! 
} , ro 7 ed in publishing in his home town. 


pected. 
If any of the correspondents of the monthly meetings 


Book Association, 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


We are sure the many friends of the late Lydia H. Price 
will be glad of the following extract we are permitted to 


editors: ‘‘I am so grateful that I had the privilege of 


caring for my mother during the last years of her life. | 
such a dear | 


She was so loving and gentle through it all; 
companionable mother to me and yet in my care for her, 
so like a sweet trustful child. We are so thankful she 
did not suffer. There was some suffering at intervals the 
last week from breathing but the closing moment was so 
peaceful. She was conscious throughout her whole illness 
and knew us all to the last moment. On First-day the 7th 
of Seventh month, I read to her the twenty-third Psalm. 
It seemed to give hera vision of rest. She did not 
speak but looked at me with her wonderful loving eyes, 
and I knew that she understood.’’ 


Centre Quarterly Meeting will be held this year Ninth 
month 9th at Centre Meeting House in the Half Moon Va!- 
ley, two miles from Port Matilda station and post-office, 
Centre Co., Pa. ;—being set one week later than regular 
time on account of Central Committee meeting at Fisher- 
town. Pa. Isaac UNDERWOOD 

Bellefonte, Pa. 

Isaac Wilson was one of the three speakers at the an- 
nual all-day temperance mass-meeting held in the Bart 
(Lancaster Co., Pa.) neighborhood, on Seventh-day, the 
10th. These meetings are not under official Friendly care, 
but the Friends of Bart meeting are in full accord with 
their purpose and take an active part in co-operating with 
others in making them as strong an influence as possible 
for temperance. On First-day the llth, Isaac attended 
Sadsbury meeting at Christiana, Pa., where there was a 
large attendance. On Second-day he attended by request 
of the family, the funeral of Harry Davis, a prominent 
business man of Christiana. 


Dr. W. Evans Darby, secretary of the Peace Society, 47 
New Broad St., London, E. C., will sail from Liverpool 
for Boston on the 14th of August. He comes to attend the 
twenty-fourth conference of the International Law Associ- 
ation, which is to be held at Portland, Me., the 29th, 30th 
and 3lst of this month. 
arbitration at the opening session of the Conference, as he 
has done for many years.—Advocate of Peace. 


The annual peace meeting held in the Friends’ Church | 
at Portland, Me., on June 21, under the auspices of the | 


Peace Committee of the New England Friends’ Yearly 
Meeting, was an unusually successful occasion. The 
house was full. Benjamin F. Trueblood presided. 
principal speaker was William Lloyd Garrison of Boston. 
—Advocate of Peace. 


Elizabeth Powell Bond expected to sail for Holland on 
the morning of the 14th, by the ‘‘New Amsterdam’’ of the 
Holland-American Line. 


INTELLIGENCER. 





The | will tell ‘‘How to Study the Conditions of a Neighborhood’’ 


| from the experience of a United Charities worker; Dr. W. 
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During the last day of the Yearly Meeting the Califor- 
nia Friends were pleased to welcome Frank Cornell among 
us as the pastor of the Los Angeles Church, corner of 
Third and Fremont streets. He comes from Newmarket, 
Ont., and will be greatly missed in that town and vicinity. 
While we had never met our friend before, yet we have 
felt acquainted having received for several months past as 
an exchange, the Canadian Friend that Mr. Cornell assist- 


With the California 
Friends, the Friends’ Chronicle welcomes Mr. Cornell to 


| be at home in this sunny south land. 
belonging to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting have not re- | ee ee a 


ceived the Extracts from the minutes of the Yearly Meet- 
ing of 1907, they will please write at once to Friends’ | 


—Friends’ Chronicle of California. 
Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary of the American 
Peace Society and Editor of The Advocate of Peuce, will 


| sail from Boston for Europe on the 2lst of Eighth month 


on the ‘‘Bohemian’’ of the Leyland Line. He will go by 


print from a letter written by her daughter to one of the | “#9 of London, The Hague, Berlin and Dresden, spending 


a day or two in each of these cities, and arriving at Mu- 
nich for the opening of the Congress on the 9th of Ninth 
month. The return will be made by way of Venice, Flor- 
enec and Rome, and from Naples home on the 20th of 
Ninth month on the ‘‘Konigin Luise,’’ of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd line. 


In The Australian Friend of Sixth month 26th, which 
reaches us Eighth month 8th, the next Australian General 
Meeting of Friends is announced. The sittings will open 
on the 23rd of Ninth month, at Sydney. The Friends of 
Sydney Monthly Meeting express a cordial hope that there 
may be a large and representative gathering from within 
the Commonwealth of Australia and New Zealand. 


The movement of a number of Friends to secure a pre- 
serve among the Pocono Mountains for purposes of the 
simple life in the summer season, deserves Friend-like 
encouragement.—The Friend (Philadelphia). 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR RELIGIOUS AND 
SOCIAL STUDY 


EIGHTH MONTH 31st To NINTH MONTH 13 


The lecturer for Eighth month 31st, is yet to be secured. 
For the week from Ninth month 2nd to Ninth month 7th 
inclusive there will be lectures and class work by Dr. 
Jesse H. Holmes, Eleanor Wood, George A. Walton, Dr. 
Forbush, of Detroit, Michigan, Herbert Wood, Cambridge, 
England, Dr. A. C. McGiffert, of Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York; State Treasurer, William H. Berry, of 
Harrisburg, and possibly Dr. Bewer, of Union Theological 
Seminary. 

Dr. Holmes will deal with the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds, and with the Mechanics and Materials of First- 


| day School work; Eleanor Wood will treat Old Testament 
| literature; 
| Forbush, various phases of the ‘‘boy problem ;’’ 


Dr. Darby will read a paper on | Wood, the Study of the Gospels; 


George Walton, Methods of Teaching; Dr. 
Herbert 
Dr. McGiffert, the de- 


velopment of Early Christian Thought and State Treasurer 


| Berry, phases of the Citizenship Problem. 


For the week beginning Ninth month 9th, in addition to 
the above, Dr. Stephen S. Wise of the Free Synagogue, 
New York, will lecture on ‘‘The Development of the 


| Sense of Brotherhood,’’ and will address the class proba- 


bly on the ‘‘Religion of the Prophets ;’’ Arthur M. Dewees 


Evans Darby, ef London, England, will lecture on the 
Peace Question, and give instruction in advancing the 
peace propaganda and Anna Hilborn will conduct a class 
on Primary Teaching. Herbert Wood, Eleanor Wood, 
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George A. Walton and Prof. Bewer, will continue labor 
during the second week. It is hoped that Edward Grubb 
and Douglas Pepler, of England, will perform some ser- 
vice in connection with the work of the school, and in 
case they do not come the best available home talent will 
be secured to supplement the lectures already announced. 

The school will open each morning at 8.45 with a devo- 
tional period of twenty minutes. The study periods will 
begin at 9 o’clock, and last fifty minutes each, with an 
intermission of about ten minutes between each period. 

The evening lectures will begin promptly at eight 
o’ clock. 

The afternoons will be occupied with various forms of 
recreation, games, tramps, etc., under the care of com- 
mittees. 

Students at the school will supply themselves with such 
towels and napkins as they may need for the two weeks, 
as the domestic arrangements will follow those which 
govern the George School. 

Trains for George School leave the Reading Terminal, 
Philadelphia, at 6.49, 9.45 a.m., and 12.57, 4.23, 5.27, 
6,28, 8.50 and 11.45 p,m. 

Persons coming from New York, take the Reading Road 
foot of Liberty or 23d Street. Take express trains which 
stop at Trenton Junction, then take local train to Lang- 
horne, Pa.; a trolley leaves Langhorne Station and lands 
the passengers at the George School. 


REUNION AT ROARING CREEK. 


We have arranged to have a reunion and basket picnic 
on the 7th of Ninth month at the Friends’ Meeting-house 
at Roaring Creek. A religious meeting will be held in 
the meeting-house after which a program will be carried 
out, papers read etc. Any Friends desiring to attend 
should leave the Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, at about 
10.30 a.m. on the Sixth-day preceding for Catawissa. On 
reaching this place take the hack which leaves the post- 
office, as it carries the mail, for Slabtown. At this point 
they will be met by William Grant Beaver, who, though a 
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| revenue cutters. 


{Eighth month 17, 1907 


member of the Lutheran Church, has kindly offered to en- 
tertain the Friend or Friends coming. 

Any one thinking of being with us on that day should 
write to William Grant Beaver, Catawissa, ya., BF. Ds 
No. 3. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


BYBERRY, PA.—The regular meeting of the Byberry 
Friends’ Association was held on Eighth month 4th, with 
an attendance of about forty. The meeting was opened 
by Edward Comly reading the 12th chapter of Romans. 
Sarah W. Knight reported that she had sent the $10.00 
contribution to the Guild, following which Lillian Shoe- 
maker read a selection entitled, ‘‘A Psalm of Twilight.’’ 

An excellent address was given us by John M. Justice 
on ‘‘Mission Work in Alaska.’’ He described the coun- 
try and the modes of life there. He spoke of how the 
government was protecting Alaska and the use of the 
It was interesting to know the location 
of the different missionary societies,- their principal mis- 
sion being among the Eskimos. Some of their duties are 
to teach the gospel and prevent the whiskey trade. The 
good they are accomplishing in that country is simply in- 
calculable. The program for Ninth month will consist of 
a talk by Dr. Darby from England. 


EMMA C. WILDMAN, Secretary. 


A WELCOME VOICE. 
Across the field beside the wood, 
He greeted me in cheery mood 
This gladdening presence bright, 
He had not been abroad I know 
Since from his home he does not go, 
Nor outing take in flight. 

For months no message from him came, 
Then, shrilly sweet he called his name, 
My friend, Bob White, Bob White. 

Calvert Md. M. ALICE Brown. 





CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


{In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual | 


form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 


friends’ Meeting at 35th St. and 
Lancaster Ave., and that at 17th St. 
and Girard Ave., Phila., will be held 
at 10.30 a.m. during 6th, 7th, 8th and 
9th months. 

8th mo. 17th (7th-day.)—Byberry 
Friends’ School Reunion, on the 
grounds of the meeting house at By- 
berry, Phila. All old pupils with 
their families and all former teachers 
are invited. Coaches will meet at 
Somerton, trains leaving Reading Ter- 
minal, Phila., at 9.17 a. m. and 12.37 
p. m. and returning leaving Somerton 
at 5.06 and 6.11 p. m. 

8th mo. 17th (7th-day)—Short Creek 
Quarterly Meeting, near Emerson and 
Mt. Pleasant, O., at 11 a.m.; Minis- 
ters and Elders, same day, at 10 a.m. 

8th mo. 17th 
Conference at London Grove Pa., (See 





(7th-day.)—All-day | 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


OFFICES : 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 


420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 
1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 


{623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. | 
{| Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. | 


| ing of Ministers and Elders. 





last week’s issue, page 511, and Notes 


| and Announcements this issue.) 


8th mo. 18th (ist-day.)—Philan- 


| thropic Meeting at Willistown, at 2.30 


p.m. Address: ‘‘Brotherhood’’ by 


| Elizabeth Lloyd. 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, | 


8th mo. 19th (2nd-day).—Duanes- 
burg Half-Yearly Meeting, at Quaker 
Street, N. Y. at 10 A. M. 

On First Day the 18th, Friends 
Meeting at 11 A. M., at 3 P. M. same 
day a service to commemorate the One 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Meet- 
ing House at Quaker Street. No meet- 


M. J. Hoag. 
8th mo. 19th (2nd-day.)--Fairfax 


| Quarterly Meeting, at Goose Creek 


Meeting House, at Lincoln, Va., at 11 
a.m.; Ministers and Elders, 7th-day 
before at 3 p.m, 

8th mo. 19th (2nd-day.) — Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, at Waynesville, O., 
(not at Richmond, as incorrectly giv- 


| en in the Almanac) at 10 a.m.; Min- 
| isters and Elders, Seventh-day before, 
| at2p.m. For railroad arrangementsand 


entertainment see advertising pages. 





